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ONE  MORE  UNFORTUNATE. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  1. — An  office  with  the  usual  appliances  of  desk, 
stools,  large  ledgers,  pens,  ink-bottles,  etc.,  etc. 
Jinkiyxs  is  seated  at  writing-desk,  endeavoring  to  write 
a  letter. 

James.  What  shall  I  do ;  old  Bumkins  will  be  rav- 
ing mad,  should  he  happen  to  return  before  this  letter 
is  completed!  He  laid  particular  stress  upon  his  in- 
junctions relative  to  it.  O  would  that  civilization  and 
the  refined  conventionalities  of  polite  society  had 
been  established  without  the  aid  of  commerce ! 
Would  that  all  the  give  and  take  of  business  had 
nev^er  existed,  but  in  the  brains  of  enthusiastic  luna- 
tics ;  for,  if  that  had  been  the  case,  I  would  not  now 
be  perched  upon  a  three  legged-stool,  bothering  my 
head  about  this  stupid  letter.  (Putting  down  his  pen) 
What  is  the  use  ?  I  cannot  write.  It  is  all  Georgina's 
fault,  for  I  cannot  help  thinking  of  her: — visions  of 
her  bright  and  blooming  face  rise  before  my  mind's 
eye,  and  I  can't  dispel  the  image.  O,  dear,  1  begin  to 
know  what  it  is  to  be  in  love.  There  is  a  piece  of 
poetry  that  suits  me  exactly ;  let  me  see  if  I  can 
remember  it.    I  have  it. 

"  Ah,  love  was  never  yet  without 
The  pang,  the  agony,  the  doubt, 
Which  rends  ray  heart  with  ceaseless  sigh 
While  day  and  night  roll  darkly  by." 

Well  if.  there  ever  was  a  piece  of  poetry  that  suited 
me  that  does.  No,  no,  Jinkins,  this  will  never  do  ;  you 
will  never  be  a  man,  and  you  will  grieve  your  parents 
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into  the  bargain  if  you  continue  to  go  on  like  this. 
(Resumes  writing  for  a  few  minutes,  then  throws  down  his 
pen.)  O  angel  of  this  dark  and  troublesome  world 
how  I  admire  you,  your  bright  eyes  haunt  me  still. 
I  see  them  upon  this  paper,  there  they  are;  now 
they  have  gone — there  they  are  ;  away  they  go  again. 
(.Resumes  writing;  then,  after  writing  a  few  words,  puts 
his  pen  down).  O  those  lovely  eyes,  and  angelic 
features ;  above  all,  the  soft  and  melodious  sweetness 
of  her  voice,  which  is  music  to  mine  ear,  only  to  be 
compared  to  those  heavenly  strains  to  be  found  up 
there  (Pointing  upwards).  Would  that  I  could  write 
poetry,  for  then  I  would  depict  her  in  glowing  colours 
as  my  subject,  my  object  being  to  immortalize  her 
surpassing  fairness.  Then  I  would  present  it  to 
her,  and  in  return  would  hear  her  say  — "  Thank 
ye,"  her  style  of  saying  "thank-ye"  is  enough  to 
turn  my  head,  (Feels  his  head)  and  I  believe  it  is 
beginning  to  turn. 

0,  dear,  a  thought  strikes  me — suppose  a  gay  and 
festive  youth  who  basely  imagines  that  he  has  supe- 
rior advantages  and  more  dazzling  fascinations  than 
myself,  should  step,  or  try  to  step  in,  between  me  and 
thee.  I  would  run  him  through — I — [  would  convert 
him  into  a  jelly-fish,  (Striking  his  fists  together.  Just 
then  Mr.  Bumkins  enters  unobserved).   I  would  by — 

Mr.  B.  Well,  James,  you  do  certainty  appear  to 
be  unusually  excited.  Really  you  quite  surprise  me  ; 
when  I  left  you,  you  were  busily  engaged  in  writing 
a  business  letter  of  importance ;  now  as  far  as  I  can 
make  out  you  are  busily  engaged  in  killing  some 
imaginary  highway-man — What  does  it  mean  ?  who 
were  you  going  to  -convert  into  a  jelly-fish  ? 

Jas.  (Much  confused.)!  sir — I — have — nearly  fin- 
ished— your — your — letter — sir. 

Mr.  B.  That  is  not  the  question.  I  asked  you 
who  was  the  unfortunate  whom  you  were  so  soon 
going  to  convert  into  a  jelly-fish. 

Jas.  I  was —  simply,  thinking  how  1  should  polish 
off  a  highway-man,  if  he  were  to  attack  me  on  some 
dark  night,  that  is  all. 
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Mr.  B.  That  is  all — is  it  ?  well  quite  enough  for 
one  day  I  should  think.  Let  this  be  the  first  and 
last  tragic  performance  in  my  office.  Much  better 
attend  to  your  duties  and  give  up  all  this  sort  of  hum- 
bug.   Have  you  finished  that  letter  yet  ? 

Jas.  I  am  truly  sorry,  indeed  I  am  ;  but  it  is  nearly 
finished. 

Mr.  B.  I  was  just  saying  to  my  wife  the  other 
night,  what  a  quiet,  good,  well  conducted  young  man 
I  had  at  my  office.  Now,  Jinkins,  I  should  be  extreme- 
ly sorry  to  be  obliged  to  disabuse  Mrs.  B.  of  her  good 
opinion  of  you.  See  that  there  is  not  a  repetition  of 
this  sort  of  thing,  for  should  there  be,  some  one  might 
chance  to  see  the  exhibition  and  might  put  you  down 
as  a  lunatic,  not  being  as  charitable  as  myself. 

Jas.  I  hope  that  your  opinion  sir,  however  good  it 
might  have  been,  will  not  be  materially  damaged  by 
what  you  have  seen.  It  was  not  my  fault.  It  was 
somebody's  fault  who  kept  appearing  before  my  mind^s 
eye,  and  I  could  not  for  my  life  expel  the  image. 

Mr.  B.  I  suppose  that  the  person  whom,  as  you 
say  kept  appearing  before  your  mind's  eye,  was  the 
jelly-fish  man  ? 

jas.    Yes — well — not — not  exactly. 
Mr.  B.    Enough  of  this  ;  try  to  finish  that  letter, 
James,  and  bring  it  to  me  when  it  is  completed.  (Exit.) 

Jas.   It  is  just  as  well  that  he  left  me  when  he  did  ; 
for  I  was  getting  into  a  frightful  fix.    I  felt  all  my 
courage  oozing  out  of  the  end  of  my  fingers.    I  felt 
all  my  presence  of  mind  leaving  me,  as  vapour  does 
from  moist  ground.    In  fact  I  was  just  going  to  say 
that  it  was  all  Georgina's  fault,  and  in  saying  that  I 
would  have  taken  her  name  in  vain.    What  if  I  had 
said  that  it  was  her  image  that  had  haunted  me  ?  I 
wonder  what  he  would  have  said  to  that  ?  He  could 
not  have  said  much,  for  I  suppose  that  the  old  duffer 
has  gone  through  the  same  sort  of  thing  at  some 
period  of  his  life.    Just  fancy  his  dropping  upon  his 
knees  before  his  wife,  before  she  was  his  wife,  saying 
angel  be  mine,  and  I  will  be  yours,  and  we  will  be 
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each's.  (laughing.*)  However  I  must  finish  this  letter  ; 
here  goes.  Mr.  Penelope,  dear  sir,  you  will  oblige  Mr. 
Bumkins  by  forwarding  5  bales  of  cotton  batting,  and 
two  cases  of  bonnets  a  la  derniere  mode.  O,  Georgina ! 
I  shall  purloin  one  of  those  aforesaid  bonnets  for  thee. 
Thank  goodness  I  have  finished  it  at  last;  and  now 
I  am  off  to  see  Georgina.  Hurrah  for  liberty  and  free- 
dom ! 

Mr.  B.  (From  another  room.)  Not  so  much  noise 
James  :  really  the  people  outside  will  think  this  a  men- 
agerie of  wild  cats.  I  have  rather  a  headache,  besides 
your  overflowing  spirits  should  be  kept  within  proper 
bounds.    Let  me  see  that  letter. 

Jas.  Excuse  me,  sir,  I  thought  that  you  had  gone 
out,  here  is  the  letter,  (leaving  the  room  to  give  it  to 
him.) 

End  of  1st.  Scene. 

Scene  IT. — Mr.  Fluke  is  waiting  to  see  Mrs.  Swallops, 
having  just  sent  his  card  upstairs ,  he  is  talking  to  himself : 
being  about  to  ask  mamma  for  her  daughter }s  hand  he 
naturally  feels  rather  on  pins,  and  needles. 

Mr.  Fluke.  Where  shall  T  put  my  hat  ?  let  me  see,  on 
the  end  of  my  stick.  No,  that's  awkward.  Under  my 
chair.  No,  that  looks  too  much  like  a  groom's  last 
resource  when  he  is  applying  for  a  situation,  and  does 
not  know  where  to  put  his  legs,  not  to  speak  of  his 
hat.  I  will  put  it  in  the  hall,  but  if  she  should  come 
down  just  as  I  am  going  out  of  the  room  she  might 
think  that  I  am  going  to  run  away.  O,  dear,  I  feel 
like  it  very  much,  considering  I  am  going  to  make 
bold  and  ask  the  hand  of  her  daughter  in  marriage. 
I  wish  old  S.  were  not  dead.  Here  she  comes.  (In 
rushing  from  the  door  to  a  seat  he  stumbles  over  a  stool.) 

Mrs.  Swallops.    How  do  you  do  Mr.  Fluke  ? 

Fluke.  Quite  well,  that  is  to  say  not  quite  well,  I 
thank  you.  Aside  (how  can  a  fellow  feel  quite  well 
when  he  knows  not  if  he  is  to  live  or  die.)  I  have  come 
to  see  you,  Mrs.  Swallops,  about  something  of  immense 
importance. 
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Mrs.  S.    Beally ;  what  can  it  be  ? 

Fluke  (Aside)  I  have  not  the  courage  I  must  seek 
for  refuge  in  the  subject  of  the  weather.  (In  rather  a 
nervous  style.)    What  a  lovely  day  Mrs.  Swallops. 

Mrs.  S.  (laughing.)  Why,  really  Mr.  Fluke,  how 
funny  you  are,  how  can  the  day  be  lovely  when  it  is 
drizzling,  and  besides  that  you  have  not  answered  my 
question.  What  is  that  something  of  such  immense 
importance  ? 

Fluke  (Aside,  I  must  make  a  plunge.)  O,  it  is  your 
daughter,  you  know  Mrs.  Swallops,  I — I — love  her, 
and  may — may — I  hope  to  be  a  worthy,  and  accept- 
able suitor  ? 

Mrs.  S.  You  have  taken  me  quite  by  surprise,  Mr. 
Fluke  ;  I  must  consider.  Please  excuse  me  this  after- 
noon, it  is  very  stifling  hot  in  here,  I  must  go  out  into 
the  garden.  Good  day.  I  hope  that  you  will  not 
think  me  rude  ?  [Exit.~\ 

Fluke  O  no,  nol  at  all,  good-bye.  {Aside)  I  feel 
like  a  ginger  beer  bottle,  ready  to  burst,  where  is  my 
hat,  finds  it  behind  sofa.  (Exit.) 

Just  as  Fluke  is  going  out  the  door-hell  is  heard  to  ring 
Jinkins  enters  looking  fearfully  upset :  he  asks  to  see 
Miss  Georgina;  enter  Miss  Georgina.) 

Miss  G.  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Jinkins  ;  dear  me  you 
look  like  several  thunderclouds  piled  one  upon  the 
other  ;  what  is  the  matter ;  do  terl  me  ? 

Jas.  Matter— matter,  did  you  say  :  matter  is  never 
mind  ;  and  why  do  you  mind  what  is  the  matter  ? 

Miss  G.  Those  thunderclouds  have  indeed  sent 
forth  their  lightnings.  Your  flashes  of  wit  are  in- 
deed enlightening.  But  do  come  to  the  point,  and 
tell  me  your  troubles. 

Jas.    O  it  is  nothing  in  particular,  but — but  who  — 

Miss  G.  I  never  can  understand  those  buts  of 
yours. 

Jas.  Who  was  that  individual  I  met  while  I  was 
coming  in  ?  In  fact  I  always  meet  him,  either  coming 
in  while  I  am  going  out,  or  else  going  out  while  I  am 
coming  in. 
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Miss  G.    How  very  observing  you  are,  Mr.  Jinkins. 

Jas.  Not  quite  so  observing  as  this  heavy  swell 
appeared  to  be,  who  used  his  eye-glass  freely  to  aid 
his  observations.  I  suppose  that  you  think  him  jolly, 
fine,  splendid.  For  my  part  I  think  he  is  an  ignora- 
mus effecting  to  be  a  tremendous  lady's  man ;  but  it 
is  a  failure.  I  thought  that  he  might  have  been  here 
making  himself  agreeable  to  you.  Now  you  need  not 
wonder  why  I  looked  so  black  when  I  first  came  in. 
In  fact  I  came  very  nearly  challenging  him  to  mortal 
combat,  by  bumping  up  against  him,  then  handing 
him  my  card,  and  requesting  him  in  a  sepulchral 
voice  to  meet  me  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  in 
some  secluded  and  solitary  spot. 

Miss  G.  Dear  me,  how  you  frighten  me  !  But  I 
am  sure  that  your  natural  good  sense  would  always 
dictate  to  you  to  relinquish  all  such  hostile  intentions. 
If  that  is  not  sufficient,  please  in  the  future  do  so  for 
my  sake. 

Jas.  What  would  I  not  do  for  you  ?  As  far  as  we 
are  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  so  far  does  my  regard 
for  you  exceed  the  regard  of  every  other  mortal. 

Miss  G.  Are  we  so  far  above  the  sea  then,  Mr. 
Jinkins  ? 

Jas.  O  yes,  at  least  I  am ;  for  when  I  am  with  you 
I  am  in  the  third  heaven  of  bliss,  and  that  is  high. 

Miss  G.  Who  has  taught  you  to  make  those  pretty 
speeches?  I  am  afraid  that  you  neglect  your  business. 

Jas.  O  no,  really  not.  But,  to  return  to  the  subject, 
who  was  that  man  ? 

Miss  G.  It  was — no  matter  who.  Eeally  I  am  go- 
ing to  begin  to  be  quite  vexed.  Do  you  suppose  that 
I  am  going  to  barricade  this  house,  and  not  admit  a 
single  two-legged  creature  in  black  without  first 
apprizing  you  and  soliciting  your  sanction  ?  I  am 
sure  such  a  state  of  things  would  be  tyranny.  You  the 
hideous  despot,  and  I  the  slave. 

Jas.  And  what  a  pretty  slave ;  but,  if  I  may  alter 
the  picture  you  have  painted,  I  should  paint  you  the 
queen,  and  1  the  slave  (aside,  for  in  truth  I  am.)  But 
you  have  not  answered  my  question. 
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Miss  G.  You  asked  me  who  that  man  was ;  well 
he  is  a  friend. 

Jas.  {Pretending  to  faint).  0  bring  some  water,  I 
am  fainting — is  he — is  he  truly  a  friend  of  yours  ? 
Don't  answer  before  you  bring  the  water ;  for  I  am 
certain  to  faint. 

Miss  G.  This  is  too  ridiculous  really.  How  can 
you  talk  and  act  in  that  way  ?  I  am  very  fond  of 
theatrical  performances ;  but  I  prefer  them  upon  the 
stage,  and  not  in  a  drawing-room, 

Jas.  Have  I  sinned  past  forgiveness  ?  If  so,  name 
the  penance  that  I  may  atone  for  my  crime. 

Miss  G.  I  think  that  I  can  try  to  forgive  you, 
however,  I  shall  name  the  penance,  that  you  may  at 
least  have  a  free  and  easy  conscience.  Bring  me  a 
lovely  bouquet  of  flowers  to-morrow.  I  may  use  them 
at  the  Archery  Ball,  if  not  they  will  not  be  amiss.  I 
deem  flowers  to  be  among  Heaven's  choicest  gifts  to 
man.    How  gloomy  you  are  looking  ! 

Jas.  Look  ye,  Miss  Georgina.  I  once  fought  five 
duels— so  you  see  1  am  a  formidable  rival — as  a  natu- 
ral, logical  sequence — do  you  think  that  you  might 
hint  that  to  him,  I  mean  your  friend  ? 

Miss  G.  (In  an  uncontrolable  fit  of  laughter)  ha  !  ha! 
ha !  how  funny  you  are,  ha !  ha !  ha !  how  truly 
amusing.    O  you  will  kill  me,  really  you  will. 

Jas.    Beally  Miss  Georgina  you  will  make  me  quite 

furious.  (Choking  down  his  anger.)  I  feel  it  rising  my 

temper  is  getting  up  you  know.  I  once  fought  five 
duels,  allow  me  to  impress  that  fact  upon  your  mind. 
Besides  I  am  called  fighting  Jimmie  in  our  parts. 

Miss  G.  Did  you  really  fight  five  duels,  good  gra- 
cious when,  and  where  ? 

Jas.  Well  if  I  did  not  fight  five,  I  fought  four  ;  yes 
four  duels ;  not  bad  was  it  ? 

Miss  G.  Just  fancy  four  duels.  0  Mr.  Jinkins  how 
could  you  have  committed  such  a  fearful  sin  ? 

Jas.  Let  me  think — it  may  have  been  three.  0  yes, 
three  duels ;  pretty  good  was  it  not  ? 

Miss  G.    Pretty  good,  yes  indeed,  or  pretty  bad  I 
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should  rather  say.  Dear  me  how  many  men  did  you 
kill? 

Jas.  How  many  men  did  I  kill?  Well — hem  !  let 
let  me  see :  in  two  duels ;  two  men  oi'  course. 

Miss  G.  I  thought  you  said  that  you  had  fought 
three  duels. 

Jas.  Did  I  ?  I  meant  to  have  said  that  I  had  fought 
one. 

Miss  G.  Mr.  Jinkins  how  can  I  ever  believe  you 
again ;  I  am  sure  that  two  white  bears  will  come  some 
day  and  eat  you  up  for  this  enormous  wickedness.  I 
do  not  believe  that  you  ever  fought  one  duel,  even. 

Jas.  Well  if  I  have  never  fought  one,  I  have  dreamt 
it,  pretty  much  the  same  thing. 

Miss  G    Let  us  change  the  subject. 

Jas.  By  all  means.  I  will  change  the  subject  by 
change  of  scene,  good-bye.  Don't  forget  to  tell  your 
friend  that  I  am  called  Fighting  Jimmie  in  my  regions 
thereabout.    [Exit.  ] 

Miss  G.  (to  herself.)  Well  really,  did  you  ever.  No 
I  never.  He  is  certainly  an  eccentric  man.  When  I 
knew  him  a  few  years  ago,  he  appeared  quite  sensi- 
ble ;  but  now,  what  a  falling  off!  I  am  not  sorry  that 
he  has  gone ;  I  thought  that  he  would  never  go.  In 
the  story  of  the  duels,  which  by-the-bye  was  a  story  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  he  worked  me  up  to  a  mild 
pitch  of  excitement  by  a  pathetic  recital  of  the  mar- 
velous which  I  supposed  real  ;  then  lo  and  behold !  it 
turns  out  to  be  a  dream  instead  of  a  reality,  pshaw, 
what  a  goose.  Well,  such  is  life,  everything  seems  to 
be  done  for  effect :  he  thought  no  doubt  that  by  play- 
ing second  fiddle  to  Don  Quixote,  that  I  would  be 
deeply  impressed  by  his  valour,  but  it  was  a  miserable 
failure.  I  am  glad  that  they  did  not  meet ;  for  Mr. 
Jinkins  is  really  so  excitable  that  a  difference  might 
have  arisen  between  Mr.  Fluke  and  himself.  I  won- 
der what  Mr.  Jinkins  will  say  when  he  hears  of  my 
engagement  to  Mr.  Fluke.  (Looks  at  watch.)  Dear 
me  I  had  no  idea  that  it  was  so  late.  [Exit.] 

End  of  2nd  Scene. 
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Scene  III. — (Miss  G.  is  playing  the  piano  and  singing, 
while  Fluke  has  entered  unobserved.  He  sings,  and  then 
retires  behind  the  door.    She  stops,  then  he  sings  again.) 

Miss  G.  (listening.)  I  am  sure  I  heard  a  voi  ce,  a  man's 
voice  too,  can  it  be  Mr.  F. ;  no  how  foolish  I  am.  (Re- 
sumes singing,  Fluke  sings  also.  Miss  G.  listens.)  This 
is  very  odd,  I  am  sure  that  I  heard  somebody.  Mr. 
Fluke,  are  you  really  there,  or  has  my  vivid  imagina- 
tion pictured  an  ethereal  essence  and  not  a  material 
substance?  Really  I  am  afraid  that  this  is  becoming 
serious  ;  I  can't  help  thinking  of  him  at  times.  (Miss 
G.  sings  again ;  this  time  Fluke  comes  out  into  the  middle 
of  the  room  and  sings  aloud.  Miss  Gr.  gives  a  faint 
scream  and  perceives  Fluke.) 

Fluke.  Pardon  me  if  I  frightened  you  much,  Miss 
Georgina. 

Miss  G.  O,  don't  apologize,  it  was  nothing.  My  heart 
nearly  stopped  beating  for  a  minute.  A  few  such 
starts  as  that  would  extinguish  life,  that's  all ;  only  a 
trifle.  But  tell  me  how  long  were  you  here  playing 
disgraceful  eaves-dropper  ?  Fie  upon  you,  sir. 

Fluke.  It  has  been  my  happy  privilege  for  the  last 
three  minutes  to  drink  in  those  sweet  melodies ;  and  I 
do  assure  you  that  I  am  nearly  intoxicated  with  the 
angelic  strains  of  heaven-born  music ;  do  please  forgive 
me.  I  will  promise  never  to  do  it  again.  Let  me 
offer  as  an  excuse — my  reluctance  to  stop  your  music 
and  put  an  end  to  my  pleasure. 

Miss  G.  Can  I  forgive  so  grave  an  offence?  the 
jury  have  not  returned  a  verdict. 

Fluke.  May  they  grant  me  acquittal,  whenever  the 
verdict  is  returned.  By-the-bye  Georgina,  can  you 
inform  me  who  that  rather  eccentric  and  odd-looking 
individual  is,  I  so  often  meet  coming  in  while  I  am 
going  out,  and  vice  versa. 

Miss  G.    Do  you  mean  Mr.  Jin  kins  ? 

Fluke.  How  do  I  know  ?  If  Jinkins  is  the  name  of 
your  clock-man,  it  must  be  Jinkins ;  for  if  he  be  not 
a  clock-man,  he  must  be  a  paper-hanger ;  and  it'  he 
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should  happen  not  to  be  a  paper-hanger,  he  must  be 
a  picture-framer. 

Miss  G.  Do  stop,  your  list  of  artisans  is  becoming 
so  long.  Mr.  Jinkins  is  a  friend  of  ours,  I  suppose 
you  met  him  yesterday  ? 

Fluke.  Yes,  I  did.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  is  a 
friend  of  yours.  If  I  had  such  friends  I  would  cut 
them,  though  I  had  to  depend  upon  them  for  my  daily 
bread. 

Miss.  (?.  How  funny ;  you  both  run  each  other 
down. 

Fluke.  It  is  the  next  thing  to  running  through  a 
man.  If  we  could  meet  with  swords,  by  the  god  of 
war,  this  clock-maker  would  be  spiked. 

Miss  G.  How  dreadfully  you  talk.  The  weather  : 
the  weather  !  O  let  us  talk  of  it  rather  than  speak  of 
mortal  encounter.  It  seems  to  me  so  strange  that 
neither  of  you  can  think  nor  talk  of  anything  else 
except  duels.  Mr.  Jinkins  for  instance  said  that  he 
had  fought  five  duels. 

Fluke.   Really,  is  it  possible,  well  done,  Clock-man ! 

Miss  G.  But  listen.  Afterwards  his  five  duels 
dwindled  down  in  a  marvellous  manner  step  by  step, 
to  one  duel,  and  that  turned  out  to  be  a  dream. 

Fluke.    Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  What  a  joke  ! 

Miss  G.  By  the  by,  Peter :  I  think  I  shall  call  you 
Peter,  you  know.  You  said  to  me  the  other  day  that 
you  would  willingly  do  anything  for  me,  even  if  it 
were  to  walk  down  our  principal  street  eating  an 
oyster  patty. 

Fluke.  Making  a  rush  for  Ms  hat.  Where  is  my 
hat,  let  me  have  the  patty. 

Miss  G.  (Laughing)  Not  quite  so  quick.  I  do  really 
believe  that  you  would  :  you  look  in  earnest.  But  what 
I  want  you  to  do  is  something  not  quite  so  absurd, 
and  a  little  more  useful.  It  is  to  gather  me  a  bouquet  of 
flowers  in  the  garden. 

Fluke.  Certainly.  How  many  sun-flowers  do  you 
want  in  it ;  judge  of  speedy  return,  by  my  rapid  exit. 
( Just  then  the  door  bell  rings.) 
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Miss  G.  O  dear  what  shall  I  do  ?  here  is  Mr.  Jin- 
kins.    I  am  afraid.    {Mr.  J.  enters.) 

Jas.  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Georgina.  I  hope  you  are 
well.  You  see  I  am  as  good  as  my  word,  I  have  brought 
the  flowers.  My  hope  is  that  they  may  prove  accept- 
able to  you. 

Miss  G.  It  is  indeed  kind  of  you.  Mr.  Jinkins.  I 
am  so  much  obliged.  (Aside,  what  in  the  world  shall  I 
do  with  two  bouquets  of  flowers,  exceedingly  awkward, 
I  shall  give  one  to  a  friend.)  Are  you  going  to  the 
dance  to-night,  the  Archery  Ball  I  mean  ? 

Jas.  Yes — no — that  is  to  say  I  may  :  a  friend  of 
mine  is  going  to  get  me  an  invite,  I  think.  It  is  sure 
to  be  awfully  jolly  (Aside,  it  will,  if  she  is  there)  can 
you  dance  this  new  reverse  step  ? 

Miss.G.    Yes  a  little.  Can  you  ? 

Jas.  I  will  answer  you  in  a  rhyme.  You  know 
when  I  was  at  school,  and  had  to  do  sums,  I  often 
said  a  little  rhyme.    I  will  now  give  you  one  : 

The  reverse  to  me  is  vexation, 
Trois  temps  is  as  bad, 
The  step  of  two  doth  puzzle  me 
And  waltzing  makes  me  sad. 

Miss  G.  Bravo— good  indeed.  I  am  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  you  can't  dance  welh 

Jas.  Well,  what  if  I  can't,  will  you  cut  me  for  my 
want  of  fantastic  agility  ?  However  here  are  the 
flowers. 

Re  presents  the  flowers  on  bended  knee,  just  then 
Fluke  enters',  he  starts  back  when  he  sees  Jinkins, 
gesticulating  and  making  horrid  faces,  he  rushes  to  Jin- 
kins and,  seizing  him  by  the  coat-collar,  drags  him  into  a 
corner,  then  offers  his  bouquet.  Jenkins  then  seizes  him 
by  the  collar  and  does  likewise.  They  each  do  that  sort 
of  thing  twice. 

Miss  G.  (Screaming)  Do  stop,  I  shall  scream  mur- 
der, fire,  anything  if  you  do  not  stop  playing  Jack  in 
the  box.  O  dear !  !  O  dear !  ! !  What  shall  I  do,  (Rushes 
from  the  room,  shouting  help,  help.) 

Jas.    Villain,  who  are  you  ? 
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Fluke.    Impostor,  what's  your  name  ? 

Jas.    Thief,  get  out  of  this  instantly. 

Fluke.  Bobber,  immediately  leave  this  house,  or  I 
shall  have  you  arrested. 

Jas.  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  You  mean  that  lam 
to  have  you  arrested. 

Flake.  You  do  not  know  the  consequence,  thief-; 
unless  you  make  yourself  scarce  I  shall  be  under  the 
painful  necessity  of  having  you  put  into  the  lock-up. 
(then  they  each  in  turn  push  each  other  to  the  door.) 

Jas.    Look  ye,  sir,  will  you  fight  ? 

Fluke.    Tell  me  sir,  can  you  defend  yourself  ? 

Jas.    Yes.    Come  on. 

Fluke.    Yes.    Come  on. 

Jas.    Take  off  your  coat,  sir. 

Fluke.    Then  you  take  off  your  coat,  sir. 

(They  are  about  to  rush  upon  each  other  when  Miss 
Georgina  enters.) 

"MissG.  Please  stop— O  don't— don't !! !  (Then 
she  faints.) 

(Jinkins  and  Fluke  looks  at  each  other  in  constern- 
ation.) 

Jas.    Look  what  your  foolish  passion  has  done,  sir. 

Fluke.    I  see  what  your  excited  frenzy  has  done,  sir. 

Jas.    Why  can't  you  be  cool  like  me  ? 

Fluke.  The  very  question  I  was  going  to  ask  of 
you.    You  see  I  am^cool,  yes,  perfectly  cool. 

Jas-  Then  why  don't  you  run  for  a  bucket  of  water 
for  Miss  Georgina  ? 

Fluke.  Just  the  very  thing  I  was  expecting  you  to 
do. 

Jas.    Well  don't  you  be  an  idiot. 
Fluke.    Don't  you  be  a  fool.  (Just  then  Georgina  re- 
covers) . 

Miss  G.    Where  am  I  ?  O  yes,  let  me  explain. 

(Before  she  has  time  to  speak  they  both  run  up  to  her, 
and  both  ask  at  once  while  pointing  to  the  other.) 

Jas,    Is  that  a  jail-bird  ? 
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Fluke.    Is  that  the  clock-man  ? 

Jas.    I  know  he  is  a  jail-bird. 

Fluke.    I  know  he  is  a  clock-man. 

Miss  G.  I  will  explain.  O  dear  if  yon  will  not 
listen  what  shall  I  do.  My  mother  is  out. 

Jas.  and  Fluke,  (both  together)  We  wTill  listen,  we 
will,  we  will. 

Miss  G.  (Pointing  to  Jinhins).  This  is  my  friend, 
Mr.  Jinkins,  (and  pointing  to  Fluke  says)  and  this  is  my 
intended  husoand,  Mr.  Fluke. 

Jas.  What  do  I  hear :  your  intended  husband.  Get 
out  of  the  light  Fluke,  or  whatever  your  name  is,  I 
am  your  intended  husband. 

Fluke.    No  Miss  Georgena  is  right,  I  am. 

Jas.    No  ;  I  am. 

Fluke.    I  am. 

Jas.    You  are  not. 

Miss  G.  O  don't,  for  mercy  sake,  begin  all  over 
again.  What  have  I  done  to  deserve  all  this  ?  Please 
keep  quiet,  keep  quiet,  I  won't  let  you  speak,  keep 
quiet. 

Fluke.    Are  you  not  engaged  to  me  ? 
Miss  G.    Yes ;  most  decidedly. 
Jas.    Are  you  not  engaged  to  me  ? 
Miss  G.    No ;  most  decidedly. 

Jas.  Not  really — really  not,  do  my  ears  deceive 
me ;  am  I  dreaming  ?  tell  me  that  I  am  not  dreaming, 
and  then  I  will  believe  you. 

Miss  G.  Most  emphatically  you  are  not  dreaming, 
I  can  assure  you,  for  if  you  were  you  would  make  less 
noise  and  disturbance.  I  am  truly  sorry  if  this 
anouncement  of  the  true  state  of  things  has  caused 
you  pain. 

Jas.  Pain — pain — did  you  say.  It  is  daggers 
through  my  heart.  (Puts  his  hand  to  his  head). 

Miss  G.  I  am  sure  I  never  gave  you  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  such  was  not  the  case.  I  feel  for  you  deeply ; 
but  my  feelings  of  sorrow  are  lessened  when  I  think 
that  you  will  find  another  more  worthy  of  you  than 
myself.    I  shall  always  be  a  sister  to  you. 
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Jas.  O  heaven  with  your  thunderbolts  hurl  them 
upon  me  !  for  James  is  weary  of  the  world.  I  can't 
believe  it,  give  me  time  for  thought.  O  Miss  Georgina, 
my  dearest  sister,  if  I  may  call  you  by  no  other  dearer 
name,  why  have  you  so  cruelly  deceived  me  ? 

Fluke.    She  has  not  deceived  you,  sir. 

Jas.  How  can  you  speak  to  me.  I  have  no  words 
with  which  to  speak  to  you,  (tearing  his  hair)  I  am 
mad— mad  I  tell  you — get  out  of  my  light,  or  I  will 
do  you  hurt. 

Fluke.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha !  do  me  hurt,  how  can  a  child 
do  that,  you  are  beneath  my  notice. 

Miss  G.  Please  be  more  considerate,  Peter;  we 
ought  to  feel  for  those  in  trouble. 

Jas.    He  laughs  at  me.  O I  could  tear  him  to  pieces 
thus  (pulling  the  bouquet  of  flowers  to  pieces.) 
Fluke.    Hold — What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Jas.    I  am  not  mean,  I  deny  that. 

Miss  Gr.  I  must  ask  you  both  to  excuse  me,  I  have 
a  bad  headache  caused  no  doubt  by  the  unusual  ex- 
citement. 

Jas.  Stay,  Miss  Georgina — I  mean  my  sister — 
stay,  please.  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  before 
I  die. 

Miss  G.    0,  Mr.  Jinkins,  what  do  you  mean  ? 
Jas.    I  mean — well,  I  must  say  this,  that  since  this 
blow  has  fallen  upon  me,  there  is  not  one  single  thing 
for  me  to  live  for.    What  is  there  in  life  that  can 
alleviate,  or  that  can  administer  consolation,  now  that 
the  choicest  flower  in  the  garden  of  this  world  has  been 
*     snatched   from  me?    Nothing — all   has  suddenly 
become  a  wilderness — a  desolation.    There  is  not  one 
single  ray  of  hope  which  might  flicker  across  my 
pathway,  and  by  its  kindly  light  allure  me  on  to  bet- 
ter things.    I  am  like  a  ship  without  rudder  or  com- 
pass, drifting  hither  and  thither  upon  the  tumultuous 
billows  of  the  vast  ocean  of  life,  with  no  fair  haven 
out  beyond  to  which  I  might  direct  my  course.  #  I 
have  no  caro  for  the  present,  and  no  hope  for  the 
future.    And  you,  my  dear  sister,  have  been  the  cause 
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of  it  all.  You  may  not  have  done  it  intentionally, 
but  here  stands  a  wreck  before  you,  a  mere  phantom 
and  reflection  of  my  former  self.  O  this  is  too  much 
for  me  to  bear  !  Come  guardian  angel  or  propitious 
fortune,  and  lend  timely  aid  to  one  in  distress.  I 
stand  in  great  need  of  assistance  other  than  mortal 
can  render.  Stop,  a  thought  strikes  me — Poison — 
Poison  by  all  means. — But  where  is  it  to  be  found 
(Looks  at  bouquet.)  Poppy  seeds  will  do  it,  least  so  I 
have  heard.    (Takes poppy  seeds  in  a  large  dose.) 

Fluke.  Look  out,  what  are  you  about,  leave  those 
flowers  alone. 

Jas.  (Staggering  about)  Yes — did  you  speak — the 
poppy  seeds  are  doing  the  work.  I  am  fast  sin — sink- 
ing— soon  I  shall  be — be  no — more — Sister,  good-bye — 
When  I — I  am — gone — tell  my — friends — that — 
my — last — thoughts  wrere— of — them.  He  falls  upon  a 
sofa. 

Miss  G.  Good-gracious  he  is  dying.  What  shall  I 
do ;  send  for  the  doctor — do  run  for  the  Doctor  (Miss 
G.  faints.) 

Fluke.  Well  this  is  hard  lines,  to  have  two  go 
straight  off  like  that ;  however,  I  shall  drop  some 
water  on  her  face.  I  shall  run  for  the  flower-pot, 
and  sprinkle  them  both,  no  sooner  said  than  done  : 
here  goes.  (Sprinkles  them.) 

Miss  G.  Where  am  I  ?  O  yes,  I  remember  ;  is  the 
doctor  coming?  How  is  Mr.  Jinkins,  still  insensible 
I  see. 

Fluke.  If  there  was  such  a  word  as  unsensible  I 
would  use  it;  as  for  insensible  he  won't  be  that  long. 
It  is  nothing,  he  is  only  sleeping  from  the  effects  of 
the  poppy  seeds :  pray  do  not  be  in  the  slightest 
degree  alarmed.  I  am  not  sorry  that  he  is  sleeping, 
he  seems  to  be  rather  a  noisy  sort  of  individual. 
You  are  very  pale,  a  glass  of  wine — allow  me  to  get 
you  one. 

Miss  G.  O  never  mind  me.  Are  you  quite  sure 
that  he  is  only  asleep,  he  seems  so  quiet  ? 
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Enter  Mrs.  Swallops. 

Mrs.  S.    How  do  you  do  Mr.  Fluke. 

Miss  Gr.  O  mamma,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you ;  I 
thought  that  you  would  never  come ;  I  thought  that  I 
should  have  died. 

Fluke.    How  do  you  do  Mrs.  Swallops. 

Mrs.  S.  But,  my  dear,  how  do  you  mean  you 
thought  you  would  have  died — what  has  happened, 
anything  caught  fire  ?  What  is  that  on  the  sofa  ? 

Fluke.    That  is  an  eccentric  man. 

Miss  G.    That  is  Mr.  Jinkins,  mother. 

Mrs.  S.    What  is  the  matter  of  him. 

Fluke.  O  nothing ;  if  you  will  give  me  a  pin  I  will 
soon  shew  you. 

Mrs.  S.    A  pin— what  for  ? 

Fluke.  I  will  shew  you.  (Mrs.  Swallop  hands  Mm  a 
pin.  F.  goes  up  to  J.  and  pricks  him  in  the  calf  of 
the  leg.    J.  jumps  up,  rubbing  his  eyes.) 

Jas.  Where  am  I  ?  O  yes,  I  remember;  I  am  one 
more  unfortunate. 

J.  Jinkins  R.  Peter  Fluke  B.C.  Miss  Georgina 
L.C.  Mrs.  Swallops  L. 
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